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uxuriant fabrics, inspired by the genius of Franco Scalamandre, are on 
display at the Museum. The master craftsmen of Scalamandre Silks have 
woven into these glorious textiles the subtle charm of olden days, creating 
a mellow atmosphere of fabulous beauty. With equal skill they have 


created beautiful modern fabrics with daring designs. 


The Scalamandré Museum, open to the public, offers a reference place for 


students and short lectures on the history of silk and textiles. 


Se falamandre Museum of Serdiles 


20 WEST S5th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
OPEN MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 9 A.M.—5S PLM. 
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IMAGINATION in action 


here have been many attempts to explain the creative 

faculty and to define a work of art. None of the 
definitions is wholly satisfactory but in spite of the 
elusive quality of genius, the sensitive beholder knows 
when he is confronted with a product that may be called 
inspired. 

This knowledge comes to him in various ways. It may 
run along his spine or raise the hair on his scalp or—if 
the artist has touched him deeply—he will be aware of 
a feeling of coming to rest, as if for a moment he under- 
stood the full meaning of life and was in harmony with 
its laws. 

The power exercised by a work of art is often a matter 
of surprise to the artist himself. Men and women of 
marked achievement along more mundane lines, who 
have worked long and hard at challenging tasks, stop in 
wonder before a delicate Ming vase or a striking modern 
water-color. This single product of the artist’s is more 
amazing to them—more “worth while”—than a lifetime 
of hard work. It may be the end of a passionate quest or 
the food that satisfies a spiritual hunger. 


When we discuss craftsmanship at its best we are deal- 
ing with this creative endowment, the ability of the artist 
first to envision and then execute an original product. 
For practical purposes we have called this process “The 
Imagination in Action.” 

A lively imagination does not arrive like a gift from 
heaven ready to do the bidding of the total personality. 
It is often quite an uncomfortable intruder, insistent upon 
its rights and clamoring for expression. Almost no one, 
in these days, can be an artist and this alone. Everyone 
has a practical life to lead and hard realistic facts to 
face. The task of the person with strong creative drives 
is to keep order among the divergent facets of his nature; 
to find time for his routine tasks and hum-drum daily 
duties, but to set aside and guard from all intrusion, 
hours of the day when he may allow his creative faculties 
to reign supreme. 

Each individual must be his own guide in self-man- 


agement which for the artist is a challenge requiring 
subtlety and skill. Regimentation of the imagination is 
rarely successful; within reason it must set its own 
pace. During the time that it is allowed free play the 
world will be well lost. 

What pattern can the craftsman follow when he is at 
work in his chosen field? There are not many laws for 
the imagination in action that can be universally applied 
but we believe there is one that guides every good artist: 
the inspiration that sets him to work in the first place 
must carry through the whole creative process. To use 
the potter as an example—before he touches the clay 
he must see his vase as a whole, if it is to be successful. 
Handle, base, color, glaze must all be informed by the 
emotion that is his inspiration. He must constantly return 
to the springs of this inspiration as he works, tapping 
them at the source, if he is to keep his product fresh and 
compelling. 

The test that will help him to decide whether he is 
working from his original source of inspiration will be 
his own condemnation or approval as he proceeds. Once 
he has been roused by his imagination to see in his 
mind’s eye the vase he wishes to create, he will not be 
satisfied until the vase in his hand at least approximates 
his ideal. Better than any critical evaluation from some- 
one else will be his own satisfaction when his product 
begins to carry the balance and beauty he set out to ex- 
press. The reward that comes to him from the observer 
is always an extra dividend—welcome and gratifying— 
but it has meaning for the artist only when it echoes the 
approval of his inner monitor. 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever; 

It’s loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 

In ENDYMION Keats has given us the best defini- 
tion to date of the emotion we experience in the presence 
of a work of art. 


M. B. D. 


Power and vitality in design combine with subtlety and depth in coloring to make this vase, by. Henry Varnum Poor, 
one of the most appealing in a wide range of ceramic works recently shown by the artist in the Rehn Galleries. 








Pictures in wool 
a Fine Art 


A evaluation of Maginel Wright Barney’s pictures in 
wool brings out, arrestingly, the fact that the true 
artist need never feel constraint or limitation in choosing 
a medium for expression. After years of drawing, paint- 
ing in water colors and a career in illustration notable 
for originality and charm, Mrs. Barney has turned to 
making pictures out of worsted yarns. She has mastered 
new techniques and has created a new art and a very 
beautiful one. 

Pictorial representation in textile fibres, such as tapes- 
try and embroidery, is a very ancient thing—as old, per- 
haps, as the potter’s craft. But here is something new. 
Mrs. Barney uses stitches like brush-work. She achieves 
an intensity of color and a depth of dimension reserved 
hitherto to the versatility of the painter and his palette. 

For burning sunlight on wheat fields and on the tall 
crests of trees she may be likened to Van Gogh. There 
is the gusto of outdoors in her landscapes. She is not 
unlike him in design, either, with extraordinary sense of 
distance, as in the sweep of parallel furrows of plowed 
land over the brow of a hill and beyond the horizon. 

Technically, it is to be supposed, this is embroidery, 
although the problems of rendering the picture are 
closely akin to those of the weaver of tapestry. Actually, 
its effect is that of paintings in oil. 

This might almost be levelled as a criticism against 
the perfection of her technique, for the world has become 
accustomed to oil paintings looking like oil paintings, 
pastels that look like pastels. But here is something done 
in worsted that does not look like worsted. Mrs. Barney, 
Bright gamut of zinnia colors lights “Bouquet,” portrait however, is very firm in her assertion that in applying her 
of a little girl in bright red jacket and emerald skirt. artistry to this new medium she has borrowed nothing 

















“Contour Farming,” with mauve alfalfa fields merging The pool mirrors “Sky in Storm” over hills and woods. 
into patches of ripe oats against a purple-shadowed forest. | Texture springs out in black and white, alters values. 














from the techniques and tricks of painting but has solved 
each problem as it arose, directly and solely from obser- 
vation. 

It is almost incredible that a medium as stable as 
wool yarn can furnish the illusion of rain moving up 
the valley, the extraordinary interplay of light and 
shadow across hill and woodland, the high procession 
of the clouds reflected in a pool at the fence’s edge. 

For in this medium there is no question of the blend- 
ing of colors for subtlety or depth or transparency. The 
artist is concerned with the juxtaposition of pure colors, 
their effects upon each other and upon the whole com- 
position. Maginal Barney may put three reds that clash 
along side each other and achieve the exact value she 
needs, with an effect of serenity and beauty. She handles 
the most virulent greens with equal success. Her shadows. 
composed of incredible colors, give unerring color per- 
spective to the whole. 

Her pictures are not modern in the sense that she 
deliberately distorts form in order to throw an impact 
from the canvas. But her art is essentially modern in 
that she deals with the arrangement of spots of pure 
color to arrive at patterns and shapes. She has always 
been a talented colorist and has perfected this gift in 
a unique manner. 

Equally skillful is her selection of the exact right 
point of vantage for its focus of design in her picture. 
She may happen upon it by accident or she may move 
about, very knowingly, until the red barn is just there, 


Tulips, pink African daisies, the brilliant scale from scarlet to cerise contrast boldly with white in this still life. 
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the great tree stalks at the right of it and the meadow 
runs down into the flower-lit marsh below. 

She uses a sketch pad, out of doors, blocking in the 
scene with color in crayon pastels, She goes to work with 
her needle indoors, usually, setting the bold stitches on 
felt, pinned on a padded board, and depending on 
memory for light and shadow effects. 

It goes about as fast as painting, depending largely on 
the dificulty of her problem. Each picture is a pioneer 
exploit, technically speaking, and sometimes requires 
ripping and starting afresh. It can be done only by trial 
and error. 

This new medium has now become Mrs. Barney's 
favorite one. For her the needle has proved mightier 
than the brush and offers limitless variety of expression. 
She began some years ago making little jackets, with a 
flower motif, perhaps, embroidered on the collar. This 
would grow and spread until finally the whole garment 
was a riot of decorative color. Her famous felt slippers 
in vivid colors embroidered with sequins are a joy to 
behold and to own. 

Mrs. Barney pushes aside, for the most part, the 
muddy and muted colors offered by average needlework 
shops. For her pictures, in particular, she needs clear, 
strong colors and searches them out wherever they are 
to be found, from big department stores to tiny hole-in- 
the-wall retail outlets. Her preference is for rather thick, 
harsh worsted yarns, strong and resistant, but celor 
primarily determines her selection. 












Max Spivak 


mosaicist 


BY VERNA WEAR 





Max Spivak is shown here, surrounded by his “paints,” blocking out a sketch on paper, the first step in making a 
mosaic, Next, he will copy this in reverse. Photographs in this series are by Three Lions. 





oday, in a midtown New York studio, Max Spivak 
J pow in the 5000-year-old art medium known as 
mosaic—a 5000-year-old medium, but the Spivak-de- 
signed.mosaic is as modern as a Picasso painting or a 
Jose de Rivera metal sculpture. 

Spivak, also an easel painter of established reputation 

a one-man exhibition of his paintings was held at the 
Mortimer Levitt Gallery during January—is a working 
example of the axiom that a craft is as good as its de- 
signer. Anyone can learn to stick stones together neatly 
in cement but it takes an artist to make a work of art in 
the process. 

In Byzantine times, the heyday of mosaic production, 
the artists worked with bits of gold, silver, precious gems 
and glass and employed hundreds of thousands of color 
tones in one decoration. Spivak uses imported mosaic 
glass when he can get it, native marble, beads, tile, 
pebbles and shells from the beach. copper. brass. plas- 
















tics, aluminum and zinc. Again, the material, so long as 
a good range of colors is obtainable, is not as important 
as what is done with it. : 

Spivak’s studio shelves are crowded with cups tontain- 
ing his “paints,” sorted as to color-and material—sacks 
of cement, jars of paste and the tools peculiar to his pro- 
fession. A cold chisel is used to cut mosaic glass into the 
right shapes and sizes and a hammer to break other 
stones and tiles. 

He draws the design for a given mosaic on paper then 
copies it in reverse. Next comes the step which in creative 
importance rivals the making of the original design. On 
this reverse drawing the artist virtually “paints” his 
picture with loving care in the small pieces of stone, 
glass or metal. He dips them in paste. and sticks them 
right side down to the paper. Perhaps in one section the 
stones are set in a circular form, in another a rectangular 
shape is indicated, and another area may be treated as 





“Painting” on the reverse drawing, he dips the small bits 
and pieces in paste and sticks them right-side down. 
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With a mallet, Spivak pounds the stones into the cement 
which sets quickly. The damp paper is easily removed. 


an outline with the stones following one another in pre- 
cision. Form and movement are created as knowingly as 
when Spivak paints with brushes and oils on canvas. 
After all the pieces have been put on the paper the 
mosaicist turns into a sort of mason, He mixes cement 
to the proper consistency and pours it into a wooden or 
metal frame about two inches deep, of the size his 
finished mosaic is to be. Then the paper with the stones 
pasted to it is turned stone-side down and pounded and 
eased imto the wet cement. The stones set quickly and 
the paper, by this time moistened with the damp cement, 
is easily pulled off. The artist wipes and polishes the 
revealed surface. Result: a finished and framed mosaic. 
Spivak’s mosaics were exhibited in both the San Fran- 
cisco and New York World Fairs and for the past several 
years have been shown in prominent museums over the 
country. A small panel called “The Clown” is hanging 
in the current Whitney Museum exhibition of ‘sculpture. 
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The mosaicist, turned mason, mixes the bed of cement, 
ready to ease his picture into it, stone-side down. 





Finally, the artist is shown wiping and polishing the re- 


vealed surface of the finished and framed mosaic. 





Besides the small and large panels he makes to be 
hung on the wall like pictures or set in the wall over a 


fireplace or to form the scintillating top of a table, he 


has been collaborating recently with architects on spe- 
cific designs for given areas. Last summer, working with 
Daniel Laitin, the architect, he designed a large abstract 
mosaic for the Riker’s cafeteria at 104th Street and 
Broadway in New York City. The mosaic is set into the 
corner column which is 10-feet high and 6-feet in diam- 
eter and is half inside the cafeteria and half outside on 
the street. In this work Spivak feels he has proven that 
a mosaic building front can be beautiful and a work 
of art yet cost litthe more than the garish, commercially- 
designed jobs seen ali too often. 

Spivak does not consider that he has “revived an 
ancient art form” as has often been said of him. Rather. 
he believes he employs a time-tested art medium, to which 
he is sympathetic, as a vehicle for his own art vocabulary 
and which, he has shown, deserves a place in modern 


building exteriors as well as interiors. 


A mosaic table-top is one of the many uses to which this 
highly colorful medium may be applied. 
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Decorative wall panels are perhaps most of all in demand in the field of mosaics, ranging in size from small pictures 
to building fronts and applicable to exteriors or interiors. This underseas phantasy is 4 by 5.6 feet. 








A plea for the small shop 


he Craft Idea is divided into two parts, like a stream 
which forks and thereafter two brooks flow on to 
their appointed destinies. One is conscious of its craft 
origin and seeks artistic merit. The other wanders on 
because it feels that it is needed in the scheme of things. 

Before 1850 ail craft was industry, hand industry—in 
cottages, in shops, in small factories—groups of all sizes 
and housed in various ways. It should be remembered 
that water-power had been in use since the days of the 
early Egyptians and a great variety of simple contriv- 
ances were turned mechanically by water wheels. Often 
an individual workman would rent space and water- 
power in a factory, just as a craftsman today might 
rent shop space and contract for electric-power. 

After the effects of the industrial revolution were 
more or less apparent, it was obvious that craft habits, 
handwork habits would die hard but die they must if the 
juggernaut machine continued on its uninterrupted way. 

From time to time far seeing individuals, clearly pic- 
turing the pitfalls ahead, tried mightily to stem the tide 
but the steamroller flattened out everything in its path 
and went merrily onward with increasing speed. These 
heroic last-standers did, however, leave small islands of 
influence behind them, so the sacrifice was not entirely 
profitless. Looming large in this company was William 
Morris who is undoubtedly the founder and patron of 
the modern craft movement. 

Of William Morris the author and leading socialist, 
George Bernard Shaw writes, “One man of genius, of 
unique culture and mental power.” Of the craft move- 
ment which Morris sponsored, he says, “We knew that 
he kept a highly select shop in Oxford Street where he 
sold furniture of a rum, aesthetic sort and decorated 
houses with extraordinary wall paper. . . . Of William 
Morris of the Red House, head, centre and organizer of 
a Happy Brotherhood of artists who called him Topsy, 
we knew nothing.” 

William Morris was one of the great figures of his 
day, widely admired as a writer and speaker. Of him as 
an artist and craftsman, the times were slightly dubious. 
Nevertheless, he did father the craft movement of the 
Twentieth Century and his influence is strong in it today 

One might say that William Morris divided the craft 
concept. He lifted it—explained it in philosophic terms— 
pointed out the possibilities of artistic applications and 
proceeded to organize a group of happy artists. This is 
the influence which guides and controls one branch of 
the flow of craftsmanship today. 

The other has almost gone underground and is not 
easy to find or explain. Examples are the best illustra- 
tions: 

1. Somewhere on the lower east-side of Manhattan is 
a shop where six or seven workmen weave the finest 
baskets that can be made. They are all made for butchers 


BY WILLIAM D. PHELPS 


who require strong, durable containers of a certain size 
and shape. 

2. On the outskirts of Boston a smaller shop makes 
very special spoons and spatulas of horn. All of these 
are used by chemists who still require such utensils. 

3. In rural Pennsylvania a potter, who still fires a 
large kiln with wood, makes red clay pie plates for the 
Pennsylvania Dutch housewives, who greatly prefer them 
to the usual tin ones and carry through a complicated 
ritual to cure them properly. 

There are many others of like kind which survive 
because there is a real need for the things they make. 
Probably they will continue as long as there is anyone 
who has the knowledge and the skill to do such things. 

For me, personally, this latter type of craft effort has 
by far the strongest appeal. Consequently, I have spent 
considerable time hunting them out and when business 
sent me to Europe | continued the search there, in a much 
more fertile, field. 

The machine-age did start in Europe but America 
quickly became its natural proving-ground. Old ways 
and old methods lingered in the Old Countries long after 
we had left them miles behind. Therefore, the non- 
conscious flow of a craft civilization was not only alive 





The Phelps team has achieved an enviable eminence in 
leather work—with the suave elegance of perfect styling. 






































































“Anything in leather that anyone might ask for”—is Mr. 
Phelps objective. From dice cups to luggage, including 
belts, hunting bags, gun cases—all with flawless work- 
manship from stew pots to the last buckle. 





there but seemed extremely robust. One could almost see 
the complete workings of an earlier industrial pattern. 
One didn’t have to hunt for interesting small shops, they 
were all around and it was great fun. 

I have always believed, and the great Schiaparelli 
herself confirmed this, that Paris could not be Paris 
without the wide underlying stratum of small handwork 
shops scattered in and around the city. | wonder how 
many Americans have had great ideas about things they 
would especially like to have, only to find that there 
was no one available who could make such things. In 
most European cities there is someone to do any kind of 
work imaginable. Consequently, those who design things 
are never stymied by lack of know-how or lack of skill 
in producing any piece of detail their wildest dreams 
may suggest. 

When I got back from Europe the big depression was 
still rumbling faintly. Elizabeth,-my wife, and I decided 
to try to raise up in New York an American counterpart 
of the small handwork shop of Europe. It was to be a 
leatherwork shop. In it we would try to make anything 
of leather that anyone might ask for. It was a long, 
heartbreaking road before things began to take shape. 
There was much that we did not know which had to be 
learned somewhere along the line. 

Eventually we did see a patch of blue sky ahead. 
People said we were a success but that did not seem 
possible since we were working twice as hard as we 
ever had before. Then suddenly, in the true American 
way, we were too much of a success. Our original idea 
got twisted out of shape by a too abrupt expansion into 
something resembling big business. By superhuman will- 
power we did keep one small part exactly as we had 
first planned it but in supervising the whole we could 
not find time to do the work we wanted to do. 

This went on until nature very definitely said that we 
must rest a bit. In the meantime there were managers and 
changes in management and dashing around for signa- 
tures and meetings. We felt that we had a ferocious bull 
by the tail. It was too dificult to hang on and we didn’t 
dare let 20. 

Then, just as suddenly, there was a lull. People said 
business was bad but we felt comfortable again. It is not 
pleasant to fire good employees but the business cycle 
is such that periodically it must be done. So, we cut 
down to our normal size and went on, not as profitably 
as before but much more pleasantly. 

In the beginning we had hoped that, if we could make 
the idea work, we might encourage others to go and do 
likewise. Perhaps, in this way, a small body of under- 
lying shops might appear in New York so that in time 
we might approximate the wide choice of things offered 
in Europe. This did not happen. We did succeed in con- 
vincing quite a few people that money could be made 
in leatherwork and stimulated a host of competitors most 
of whom had to fail because they did.not have what 
it takes to do the job. 

Our experiences were discouraging but the mere fact 
that the original idea really did work is, of itself, a most 
gratifying accomplishment. It worked for us and it will 
work for others, if the right amount of stamina and 
originality is put behind it. It still works and when all 
the dust and glitter have cleared away, we believe that 
we shall have a truly American small shop, which will be 
a pleasant place to visit and a congenial spot to work in. 








{t work in the newly rehabilitated Gobelin factory, the artisan-weaver is here shown taking a tracing of the design for 


the tapestry which he then transfers to the weft. The work is a new cartoon by the painter, Matisse. 


A twentieth century renaissance 


nce the breath-taking impact of the modern French 
QO tapestries in the exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art has been overcome, the immediate re- 
action is a concern with the use to which such tapestries 
can be put. For here obviously is a medium in which 
modern art can find itself, presented in a framework 
suitable to its bold design and brilliant colors, often too 
tightly contained in mere frames and too overpowering 
for ordinary use. 

Tapestries were developed as a means of decoration 
with a purpose—that of keeping out the cold winds and 
drafts which blew around the unheated homes and 
baronial halls of by-gone days. With modern heating this 
purpose no longer exists, but properly shown tapestries 
have a modern use. There are still many large, public 
buildings with wall spaces which need color and life. 
Modern fashion has dictated that these be filled by 
murals. But why should not tapestries be hung in such 
buildings? This would be both a practical and an ex- 
citing use for them, one which, it is to be hoped, will be 
accepted not only for this era but for posterity. 

The tapestries shown at the Metropolitan present a 
great historical panorama, not only of dress and man- 


BY RAYMOND COGNIAT 


ners, but of the inner forces which found expression in 
action. They extol the pious simplicity of religious be- 
liefs, the graces of chivalry in the series of the Lady 
with the Unicorn, the largeness of conception of the 
French role during the reign of Louis the XIV and the 
pageantry of court days. 

There is no pure religious thought, no chivalry, in 
the modern work, but rather a sense of strife of the 
spirit with a new conception, perhaps, of man’s love of 
nature's forms. Men seeing these works five hundred 
years from now will realize that the inner effects of two 
world wars within a generation were deeply disturbing 
to the age. 

For some years now the French artist, Jean Lurcat, has 
been at the helm of the movement to revive tapestry- 
making and by his very ardor and faith in its intrinsic 
value he has succeeded in gathering a growing circle of 
famous artists to work with him and to fulfill his ideas. 
Among these are the well-known painters Dufy and 
Gromaire who bring to this expression the prestige of 
their names and their undisputed talent. 

Now that the initiative has been taken and work is 
actually in progress it would be interesting to see this 





The weaver selects his colors according to the painter's 
color sketch, since the cartoon is in black and white. 


art expand and rise to another plane. In order for this 
particular creative expression to reémerge in its complete 
significance and find its place in the world of today, it 
does not suffice for a restricted number of well-known 
artists to lay complete claim to it. 

It is equally important for the younger generation to 
take up the torch of their forebears, to understand fully 
the significance of the work, to make an effort to con- 
tribute adequately to its growth and thereby lay the 
ground for the future, in accordance with the forms and 
aspirations of their times. Further, to guarantee the sur- 
vival of tapestry as an art and perpetuate its growth, it 
must be passed on from one generation to another. 

Last year a group of young artists in France formed 
a joint cooperative, with ten artisans from Aubusson, for 
the purpose of pooling their creative resources and their 
respective knowledge. Their plan of work is as follows: 
each tapestry sketch is submitted for approval to the 
organization, which in turn discusses its merits, asks the 
author to make whatever changes it deems advisable and, 
when the model is accepted, requests one of the weavers 
to execute the design. Each tapestry is reproduced four 
times. Commercially, the organization is placed on a 
communal basis, with all the workers sharing in the 
profits. 

The initial group is composed of artists whose creative 
expressions differ widely and whose genres lie in varying 
directions. For example, side by side there are Maurice 
André, Petrus Bride, Doudal, Boris Stalisky, Vogensky 
and others. The organization wishes to preserve in future 
the same freedom and the same impartial coverage, in- 
cluding the most diverse tendencies of expression. 
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The worker is shown here weaving a tapestry on an up- 
right loom, working from the back, as is usual 


In order to further this work and publicize it more 
extensively, the group decided to extend its activity 
abroad this year and organize tapestry exhibits and sales 
through the creation of the organization as a commercial 
body. 

The object of this endeavor is to renew French artisan- 
ship in accordance with current aesthetic tendencies, 
while technically retaining the loftiest traditions of the 
history of tapestry-weaving. This concept reaflirms the 
inexorable tie between past and present and reestablishes 
French creativity with a sense of vigor and raison d etre, 
at a time when an excessive commercialism, devoid of 
imagination, had brought French tapestry to a regrettable 
level of mediocrity. 

The policy adopted by this young group of artists 
provides for moderate pricing, thus permitting the field 
of tapestry to escape the base speculative aspect to which 
earlier French tapestry fell heir. It is understandable, of 
course, that great collectors of rare works of art should 
want to possess a_ work signed by Dufy or Lurgat. But 
for this movement to expand adequately and find its 
proper place in art, it is vital that it embrace the people 
—that its cost be within the reach of those of modest 
means. In this manner the taste for tapestry will be de- 
veloped and its use encouraged in interior decoration. 

Again, let it be suggested that the times seem favorable 
to the renaissance of tapestry, for by the very nature of 
its material and subject matter, by its intimacy and 
aesthetic warmth, it tends to soften the austerity and 
bareness of modern structures and interiors. It is a 
movement which offers great promise of success and 
one which should see notable expansion ahead. 





Here too the tapestry is on the upright loom, or HAUTE A horizontal loom, as used in Beauvais before the war 
LISsSE, which also is being worked from the back. destroyed it. Workers are now regrouped at Gobelin works. 
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The first tapestry by Matisse, the painter, woven at the Gobelin works. In this the painter has deliberately restricted 
himself to extremely few shades to be used in the execution of the design. All photos courtesy French Embassy. 











Contemporary design 
in an old framework 


BY CORINNE J. NEVELSON 


f pec often, in our mechanized age, many of us are 
guilty of thinking of handcraft objects as being 
“quaint and charming,” the nostalgic mementoes of a 
bygone day. We express a condescending worship of 
products of the past for their antiquity alone, as if in 
amazement that anyone could manage to create anything 
without our streamlined wonder-methods. Or, we vaguely 
admire the patient skill and personal quality summed 
up in the label “Made by Hand,” while implying that 
such time-consuming effort has no place in our speeded 
and standardized life. And the handcraft objects them- 
selves, obscured from vision by our sophistication, re- 
main unevaluated and unenjoyed in terms of their in- 
trinsic worth. 

Yet too often, a handcraft work produced in a machine 
age does have interest only because it is an anachronism. 
In the handcraft age, that same craft was a dynamic 
force, creating both new forms and new processes. 
Through the efforts of countless generations of hand- 
craftsmen, were developed the designs and techniques— 
and consumer need—which resulted in similar products, 
speedily manufactured by power-driven machines. And 
handcraft, relegated to an economically subordinate role, 
continued its existence largely as a vestigial and inbred 
art or, at the other extreme, as free expression for free 
expression’s own sake. 

But the very development of so-called modern methods 
of production emphasizes, rather than negates, the pres- 
ent value of handcraft as a constant source for the con- 
tinued development of new forms and processes. Just 
as the growth of newer techniques in the dance, evolving 
out of all of dance history, does not invalidate the older 
ballet but rather revitalizes the older technique through 
the introduction of fresh forms, ideas and aims, so too 
can handcraft be revitalized by the newer concepts, needs 
and forms which evolved from it. 

Handcraft can coexist with machine production, but to 
do so, it must in turn continue to be what it was in its early 
days—a creative craft, experimenting and adapting to 
meet the changing needs and tastes of changing times. 
By reéstablishing the relationship between the craftsman 
and his contemporary world, by uniting the timeless ele- 
ments in his craft with the timely aspects of good design, 
objects can be produced that have worth in themselves 
as satisfying and useful design. 

The hooked rug shown here is a striking example of 
the uniting of the traditional and the contemporary to 
create a new and valid form. Out of the past, the skill 
of a group of handweavers in Eliot, Maine, were re- 
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garded as among the finest hooked-rug craftsmen in the 
country. The women in this group had been applying 
the knowledge and techniques developed through many 
years to the hand-hooking of rugs of traditional design 
the designs which were of current taste when their craft 
was in its formative stage. Despite the fine workmanship 
and original validity of the design, these rugs, produced 
today, are merely charming period pieces, limited in 
appeal and usefulness by the “old-fashioned” quality of 
the design. For while skill is timeless, visual appeal and 
functional adaptability are dependent upon changing 
tastes and needs. Required, then, is the redirecting of 
these skills toward expression through more contempo- 
rary forms. 

In an attempt to do this, several original designs, sub- 
mitted by students at the Parsons School of Design, were 
sent to the Eliot hookers. Their ability to translate 
literally from painted sketch into hooked rug testifies to 
their hooking and dyeing skill and insures the designer 
against misinterpretations or modifications of his design 
intentions. In the rug shown, the free-flowing, organic 
yet abstract shapes—suggestive of leaves—create chang- 
ing patterns of subtle relationships and movements. The 
colors range through several grays, climaxed and 
strengthened by accents of a darker gray-purple, and are 
saved from either dullness or prettiness by contrasting 
areas of a golden tobacco-brown. The closely-hooked un- 
cut loops of yarn create a pebbled texture that comple- 
ments both color and shapes. The handcraftsmanship ol 
the method of production both expresses the individu- 
alistic freedom of the design and is exploited to its 
greatest advantage by the curved irregularity of the de- 
sign. The rug, in total, is a good rug—in design, color, 
texture, and mood adapted to its use as a rug in a con- 
temporary interior furnished with today’s taste for to- 
day’s living. 

And live today we must. It is futile to castigate the 
machine while we revel in the conveniences it produces. 
It is equally futile to glorify any product of ten fingers 
merely because it is an escape from the machine. The 
virtue—or vice—of each method lies not in the fact that 
it produces, but in the total quality of the individual end 
product. The apparent emphasis of machine production is 
placed upon satisfying a consumer need through a prod- 
uct, regardless of integrity of design or use of material or 
method. In contrast, the handcraftsman often loses sight 
of all but the involvements of creative workmanship. 
Both approaches have worth, both methods of production 
have made many contributions. And the machine is here 
to stay, whatever its weaknesses or limitations, however 
poor some of its products. But the handcraftsman, to- 
gether with all his knowledge, skills and creative free- 
dom, can exist today only if he adapts his craft to his 
contemporary world. 
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Executed with consummate skill by a New Englander, this hooked rug, a small section of which is shown, embodies 
the modern concept of “free-flowing, organic yet abstract shapes,” interpreted in subtle yet balanced tonalities. 
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Sensitive in design, pieces by Charles Eames use molded plywood elements joined with metal or rubber knuckles. 
Alexander Calder’s mobile may be echoed here but with complete adaptation of purpose. Photo by Herbert Matter. 











Cowhide makes a pleasing contrast in color and texture with the blond plywood surfaces of Eames furniture pieces 
which have escaped the clichés of more superficial designers. Both photographs courtesy of the Modern Museum of Art. 

















SUGGESTIONS for the Woodworker 


Design in relation to living 
eee A challenge BY EDWARD J. WORMLEY 


t is interesting to note among critics and other pro- 
fessional intellectuals certain signs of restiveness in 
the “all-out” school of modernism. The more articulate 
of these seem now to be raising a mental eyebrow, par- 
ticularly at the therapeutic approach to modern design. 


While Lewis Mumford condemned the new store build- 
ing which has reared its too, too conservative face on 
Fifth Avenue, saying that if sheer nothingness were the 
aim of the designers they have fully realized their pur- 
pose, in the same piece in “The New Yorker” he won- 
dered about the extreme purity of Mies van der Rohe’s 
residential designs, believing that so much as a mis- 
placed chair would spoil the design. Certainly I do not 
agree that this is so—the implied preciosity was Mr. 
Mumford’s. 

Mr. van der Rohe himself is said to worry about the 
neoromanticism of a whole group of younger architects 
whose incomplete studies and occasional perusals are re- 
sulting in stillborn design clichés—masquerading as 
modern. Walter Gropius has only to project a covered- 
walk over the wall of his own house, at an oblique angle 
to its face, to start an epidemic of arbitrary angling walls 
and a wilful avoidance of 90° corners. The free shape or 
cloud shape has stepped out of paintings by Picasso or 
Miro and now lends its restless form to rugs, coffee 
tables. openings in display-walls or the shape of a swim- 
ming-pool. 

The witty Robsjohn Gibbings has been giving an ele- 
gantly curled lip to the so-called International Style of 
architecture of the Bauhaus design-approach as Fascist 
expressions unworthy of our shores. Again I demur. In 
a new book he charges the mystic and surrealist painters 
of broadcasting Nietzschean intrigues against the dignity 
and integrity of the common man. To these voices there 
must be added the frequently expressed conviction of 
Frank Lloyd Wright that the whole fabric of modern 
European architecture owes its origin to America, and 
more specifically to Richardson, Sullivan, and to Mr. 
Wright himself. 

All of this healthy soul-searching and name-calling is 
testimony of the tremendous popular importance, now 
suddenly ascribed to art and to design in relation to 
everyday life. But after all the to-do, what have we got? 
It is appalling to regard the incessant building, rebuild- 
ing and refurbishing going on in this country and see 
how little of it has no more than the merest functional 
merit—if that—overlaid with the thoughtlessness of a 
hasty commercialism. 

It would be difficult to name even the dozen truly good 
contemporary architects who are working, thinking and 
teaching in this country, as distinct from the hundreds 


who practice architectural design using an acquired con- 
temporary idiom. 

In my own field the situation is even more shocking: 
hardly a single designer of furniture or home-furnishings 
has more than occasionally escaped the clichés forced 
upon him by a tradition-bound industry, tied down by 
the even more hide-bound distribution set-up. The clichés 
again are not only the superficial ones of design, but 
those of technique as distinguished from technology. 
Furniture manufacturers using wood continue blindly 
with that material where some metal parts or metal 
frames would yield a superior or less costly product. 
Lamp manufacturers make an inordinate effort to simu- 
late, mechanically, handwork in metal or ceramics in- 
stead of concentrating on the business of creating good 
light devices. 

Conversely, furniture shown on the page opposite, de- 
signed by Charles Eames of California, in which molded 
plywood elements are joined together with metal connec- 
tors or rubber knuckles bonded with electronically 
“cooked” glue-joints, demonstrate an outstanding accept- 
ance of the negative situation described here. 

Out of this flux of energy and chorus of voices Meyric 
Rogers has no easy resolve, for in his new book, “Amer- 
ican Interior Design,” he says: “Basically, Functionalism 
reaffirms the long-recognized principle that there can be 
no difference in kind between any of the design fields. 
Further, it holds that the only proper solution of any 
problem in design rests primarily in a thorough analysis 
of the utilitarian requirements and a rational satisfaction 
of these requirements in the most succinct and open 
manner possible using the materials and techniques most 
appropriate. If this discipline is obeyed, all the decora- 
tive and aesthetic effect necessary will come automatically 
from a reasonably sensitive handling of these elements.” 

In his chapter on “America and The New Aesthetics,” 
Mr. Rogers points up our dilemma, observing that “we 
are becoming as a whole more conscious of the factors 
which make for good design, though we may not as yet 
be successful in producing it. But, on the other hand, 
the extremely rigid program, basic to the new architec- 
ture, is so exacting that there is a tendency to substitute 
for real creative thinking a number of recently formed 
clichés, essentially academic in spirit, concerning the use 
of forms and materials. Unfortunately, these are being 
used with little discrimination by less able designers 
and received with applause by equally undiscriminating 
clients. This last factor is fundamentally inimical to 
sound development. Though we may well give a respect- 
ful ear to Sullivan’s dictum-—‘form follows function’— 
we should also remember Goethe’s wisdom that the form 
is also shaped by the spirit that inhabits it.” 
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he 1947 Christmas season has receded into the dim 
past, but it is none too soon for craftsmen to begin 
hatching plots for Christmas 1948. The for 
Christmas stockings, to be sure, is not only seasonal but 


demand 


limited. These are suggested to the needleworker, there- 
fore, not to be copied but rather because they have 
proved that the use of a properly-guided needle can meet 
the highest requirements of a discriminating public, and 
a creative technique can be applied to all types of articles 
to supply a year ‘round demand. Decorative motifs may 
be applied, with equal success, to slippers, belts, evening 
bags or eye-glass cases. 

Monica Regan of Santa Barbara, 
California, of felt, beautifully 
stitched and decorated with appliquéd designs of felt, 


These are made by 
white, green or blue 
sequins and embroidery. Unique and glamorous, they 
define in tangible form the word “flair,” as used by Van 
Day Truex in his article, “Educating to Design,” in the 
November issue of “Craft Horizons” and are selected as 
an example of what can be achieved with a needle if it 
is used with creative skill. 

“I have had very little formal education in design o1 
needlework,” Mrs. Regan writes, “although it seems to 
come naturally to the whole family, and I have always 
been very conscious of color, form and detail. I make 
up the designs as | go along and even the copies of 
popular designs are never exactly the same, as the details 
are more or less ‘doodled.’ 

“The stockings were first made for members of the 
family, who have always felt that personally-made gifts 
were especially nice and that the glitter of package trim- 
ming was half the fun of the gift. Then they were made 
as gifts for friends. The following Christmas some of 
these wanted to give them, and so the circle grew until 
this year it has rather run away with me. For the finished 
product means a great deal of work, especially if it must 
be done by balancing a plate of loose sequins and beads 
in the lap while a year-and-a-half-old son shinnies up 
and down your knee.” 

Needleworkers are faced with extraordinarily difficult 
problems these days. They have been taught to follow 
patterns. never to create them. When they try to do so 


As inspiration to needleworkers, a successful product is 
shown here proving that a needle, applied with a creative 
technique, can meet the requirements of th discriminating, 
to supply all types of articles the year ’round. 


Package for 4 


they feel adrift on an unknown sea. They feel Afr 
and no wonder. For good styling, or the lack bf 
more quickly apparent in needlework than in alypos 
other form of craftsmanship. A study of Mrs, Re 
work and her comments on it can teach the neediew 
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might present to its readers. 
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her interest in “color, form and detail” has taught her a 
great deal. This points up what has been said so often, 
that those seeking creative ideas should form the habit 
of noting and relating to their work the things which 
surround them, especially nature forms. 

The growth in the demand for these stockings proves 
that if an idea is good in itself it develops best from a 


small beginning. It is rarely wise to attempt a sudden 
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great expansion of an idea. Rather let an excellence of 
execution create the desired market. In this way there 
will be less waste of effort and fewer disappointed hopes, 
for greater rewards will always be achieved from a 
slowly-expanded market. 

These stockings are a Good Product for they combine 
beauty of design and excellence of technique, together 
with a fresh approach and proper pricing. 














Miracles of glazing 


BY HERBERT H. 


PE ‘he excitement of discovery, which may be the happy 

| accompaniment of experimenting with glazes, is open 
even to beginners. Controlled experimentation is essential 
to real, solid progress in ceramics, but even accidents 
have been known to produce the most unexpected—and 
magical—results, as has proved true also in many other 
creative fields. whether of science or the arts. 

In the pottery field, where there are workers of every 
degree of knowledge and skill, giving information on 
glazes immediately raises the problem of making it not 
only understandable but actually useful to the greatest 
number of individuals. 

Glazes date back to at least 4000 B.C., in Egypt. Very 
fine old examples of pottery antedate any knowledge that 
might be called scientific and the very first glazes, doubt- 
less, were the result of accident. Before truly intelligent 
experimentation can be carried on, the experimenter must 
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have some knowledge of the materials available for his 
use and must be able to draw some conclusions from the 
result of the experiment. 

A few simple procedures for experimenting with glazes 
are presented here with the expectation that the worker 
will use the information as a starting-point for further 
development of glazes which will be unique, unusual and 
his own. For the non-technical potter, or one with very 
limited knowledge of chemistry and its relation to ce- 
ramic glazes, they offer a suggestion for simple, non-tech- 
nical experimentation. 

There are available from the various ceramic supply 
houses commercial frits which are nothing more than 
powdered glass. These powdered frits or glasses may 
provide a source of some very interesting glazes at vary- 
ing temperatures. 

For the very low temperature glazes (cone 015-to-010), 





The hospitable-looking tea-set shown here demonstrates the result of using L. H. Butcher frit No. 71 with 4 percent of 
a yellow-green stain, No. 1074X, from Harshaw Chemical Company. In chartreuse, these pieces are by H. H. Sanders. 








at 1418-1634 degrees F., try frit $25 from L. H. Butcher 


Co., Les Angeles, California. This is an alkaline frit 
which will develop interesting reds from cadmium 
selenium stains and nice turquoise from copper, as well 


as other interesting colors. The composition of this frit 
is available from the company. 

Frit £5301 from Allied Engineering Co., Cleveland. 
Ohio, is equally good for bright reds from cadmium 
selenium stains and turquoise from copper. Following is 
the formula: 


.164K,0 } 


7N .274A1,0 
- ( 4, v* 
ae 103A 1.66 Si O, 
119Ca F,} B05 


From The Ceramic Color and Chemical Co., New 
Brighton, Pa.. frit {W15, which is synthetic colemanite, 
and $200, begin to give interesting results at this point 
in our experimentation with them. These formulae are 
not available. 

The very low temperature glazes are most difficult to 
fit to clay. Any pieces to be glazed, therefore, using the 
above frits, (at cone 015-to-010), should have a good 
hard fire to mature the biscuit prior to glazing. 

For what we will consider the medium or intermediate 
temperatures, (cone 010-to-01), 1643 to 2093 degrees 
F., the following frits will give interesting results: 

From the Allied Engineering Co., Cleveland, frit 
#3195. a boracic frit and $3124, a sodium frit. Both for- 
mulae are available from the company. Also an alkaline 
frit, $3134 of the following composition: 


316Na,0] _.. 

684Ca oO; .632B,0, 1.474Si0, 
And a lead frit, £3304 composed of: 

127Na,0! 17441,0,  .249Si0, 


872Pb0 | 

The Ceramic Color and Chemical Co., New Brighton, 
Pa., provides these additional frits: #610, a glaze frit; 
#614, a borax frit; #198, a leadless frit and ~¢BC2 
(1484-A) a copper frit. None of the molecular formulae 
are available on these, but all have given interesting re- 
sults. BC2 is a very strong copper-bearing frit and, alone, 
gives dark green with lighter flecks submerged in the 
glaze. 

For the high temperatures in the stoneware and por- 
celain field, (cone 9-12), 2345 to 2435 degrees F., the 
feldspars are what might be termed natural frits. They 
are sluggish and viscous at high temperatures but com- 
bine evry easily with other glasses or frits which act as 
fluxes. A good simple porcelain glaze would be as fol- 
lows: feldspar, 42%, whiting 18%, ball clay 13% and 
flint 27%. This formula would give a satisfactory clear, 
colorless glaze for porcelain. 

Probably the most desirable method for the develop- 
ment of glazes by this non-technical process would be 
to break it down to the following six stages: 1. Select 
frits which come within the temperature or firing range 
of your kiln. 2. Fire a test piece or sample of the frit 
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alone to discover the nature of the glaze it produces. 3, 
Study the result and determine what changes you feel 
you wish to make in achieving the following: to help 
with glaze fit (crazing); to reduce fluidity; to increase 
fluidity; to secure a matt texture; to make it opaque; to 
develop color. 

Next, 4, the result may be modified by adding care- 
fully weighed percentages of various glaze materials. 
One can learn more about their action and their influence 
on texture and fusibility by experimenting with them 
one at a time. 

For example, here are some of the common materials. 
Their general effect on the glaze might be stated as fol- 
lows: white lead, red lead and litharge, 5% to 15%, 
lower the melting point in low temperature glazes. Borax 
and soda ash, 5% to 15%, have the same effect. Rutile 
and titanium, 5% to 15%, will produce a matt texture 
in any glaze. Ball clay, China clay and kaolin, 5% to 
25%, increase viscosity, raise the melting-point of the 
glaze, have a tendency to cause mattness and may help 
correct crazing. 

Other materials, including tin oxide, ziropax, opax, 
ultrox, 5% to 20%, raise the melting-point slightly. 
These are used for white or opaque glazes. Feldspar, 5% 
to 25%, increases viscosity, tends toward mattness and 
may help eliminate crazing. Flint, 10% to 30%, in- 
creases viscosity, raises the melting-point and also should 
help eliminate crazing. Whiting, 5% to 20%, increases 
viscosity, raises the melting-point and may influence the 
texture toward mattness. 

The next step, 5, after a satisfactory glaze has been 
achieved, may prove valuable in the development of 
color. Secure sulphates or nitrates of the following 
metals: copper, cobalt, nickel, chromium, iron, uranium, 
the manganeses and any others you may wish to use. 
Make a saturated solution by dissolving the soluble salt 
in water. (Add the salt to the water until a residue re- 
mains undissolved in the jar in order to secure a solu- 
tion that is saturated.) Paint this solution over the sur- 
face of a tile upon which the glaze to be tested has 
already been applied in the proper thickness. After fir- 
ing, the glaze will have developed the color you can ex- 
pect from the oxide of the metal used. 

As a last suggestion, 6, the oxides of the metals should 
be used in the following approximate percentages: copper 
oxide, 1 to 4, green to turquoise; cobalt oxide, 14 to 3, 
blue; chromium oxide, 1 to 4, green to greenish-tan; 
uranium oxide, 4 to 12, yellow to red; manganese oxide, 
1 to 4, brown to purple; nickel, 2 to 6, gray to yellow- 
green; iron, 2 to 8, yellow to red-brown. 

The colors will depend upon the quantity of colorant 
used and the composition of the glaze base. The kiln 
atmosphere also will influence color to a certain extent, 
as will temperature. And while the above suggestions can 
be helpful in securing interesting results, for accurate 
knowledge copious and meticulous notes must be kept 
and used constantly. 
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the Judges award 


LEA VAN PUYMBROECK MILLER 


Assistant Professor of Design, University of California, Berkeley 


he fourth annual International Textile Exhibition, 

sponsored by the art department of the Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina has just closed. 
Limitations of space permit us to feature only the tex- 
tiles winning first place in several of the divisions of 
woven and printed textiles. 

The jury was composed of Miss Mimi Blaker, stylist 
for Galey and Lord fabrics, New York, and Miss Noma 
Hardin, Assistant Professor of Art at the Woman’s Col- 
lege, chairman of the exhibition. 

In the division of woven rugs, Ed Rossbach of Seattle 
Washington won the first prize for his cotton rag rug 
woven in yellows, dull grayed-blues and greens. He also 
placed first in the woven linen group. The fabric was a 
plaid woven of natural, white and black linen yarns. 


The first prize in the drapery and upholstery fabrics 
went to Joy Lind of Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. The tex- 
tile was a striped design of glossy white, dull green, red- 
orange cotton and textured warm gray wool for the warp 
and a cool gray for the weft. 

In the division of napery, Ilse Ruocco of San Diego, 
California took the first prize for her printed place mat 
in olive-gray and dark gray-green on natural linen. 

The first award in printed textiles went to Roslyn 
Bileck of New York for her block design of black on 
red brown. 

Tina I. 


the first prize in the woven synthetics group for het 


McMorran of Eugene. Oregon was awarded 


white textured drapery fabric. 

The first award in the woven clothing fabrics group 
went to Antoinette L. Prestini of Lake Forest, Illinois 
for her wool fabric of black and brown warp with a 
brown and textured gray weft. 





A first award, in woven rugs, went to Ed Rossbach of Seattle, Wash. The rug, shown above, is a cotton rag rug woven 
in yellows, dull grayed-blues and greens. He also won a first award in woven linen shown on the next page. 
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In woven synthetics, a first award went to Tina McMorran A first prize in the drapery and upholstery fabrics went 
of Eugene, Oregon—a white textured drapery fabric. to Joy Lind of Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 
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{ntoinette Prestini of Lake Forest, Illinois, won the first award in the woven clothing division. In printed textiles, the 
first prize went to Roslyn Bileck of New York for her block design of black on red-brown. 








Know a workman by his tools 


lizabeth Barrett Browning spoke as a poet, not a 

craftsman, when she wrote: . perfect strains 
may float ‘neath master hands from instruments de- 
faced. . . .” The metalsmith cannot do a creditable job 
with “instruments defaced” and, the greater his mastery 
of his tools, the more perfection he requires of them. 

This is especially true of the hammers and stakes of 
the silversmith—tools of first importance, which faith- 
fully reproduce in the finished work any defect in their 
faces. A beginner may make shift with inferior tools 
but, sooner or later, he discovers that the present market 
does not offer tools which fill his need either in quality 
or design. 

This is especially true of the hammers and stakes fur- 
nished by the craft supply houses. They are made to be 
sold to schools and camps where price is the first con- 
sideration. A serious craftsman cannot consider using 
them. The poorest carpenter's hammers are made of steel 
but those offered the craftsman are made of different 
grades of cast iron. 

The faces of cast iron hammers not only contain blow 
holes which are casting defects but even the best cast 
hammer has a coarse, granular structure. It is made up 
of hard iron particles and soft graphite crystals. It is not 





Shown above left is a well-proportioned raising hammer. 
At right, a planishing hammer with two flat faces. 
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possible to give this material a high, level polish. The 
surface may appear shiny but it is not smooth and the 
granular character of the material will show as soon as it 
is put to work either as a hammer or stake. 

When enough craftsmen refuse these cast tools, some 
manufacturer may be induced to put out a line of forged 
steel hammers and stakes. Until that day comes, the 
craftsman must either make his own or have a blacksmith 
make them for him. 

It is well to begin by making a hammer. With a little 
ingenuity and a certain amount of effort the individual 
craftsman can easily make his own. If he can putter a 
little on a blacksmith’s anvil he is fortunate, as it is a 
simple thing to forge a hammer head from a piece of 
7%” or 1” round or square tool steel. The fellow who 
cannot avail himself of an anvil can arrive at the same 
result by filing his hammer from the same stock. It is 
not much extra work. 

The hole for the handle is made by drilling three 
holes in a row and chiseling out the resulting webs. The 
hole is then filed to shape. It should be made to taper 
slightly from both ends, leaving it somewhat narrower 
at the center. 

Hardening the hammer seems to worry most crafts- 
men who are trying it for the first time, but the follow- 
ing method is simple and it will work. The steel is heated 
three times, first for annealing, then for hardening and 
last for tempering. By annealing before hardening we 
have better insurance against hardening cracks. 

To anneal the hammer, it is heated to a dull red in 
the forge. When there is no forge, it may be heated in a 
furnace or with a blow torch. It is then buried in ashes 
or in a bed of lime where it is left at least overnight to 
cool slowly. It is now ready for hardening. 

Water-hardening tool steel should be used and not oil- 
hardening steel. Nevertheless the hardening is done in 
oil rather than water if the worker is new to it since it 
requires less experience than hardening in water. Any 
ordinary motor or machine oil may be used. A gallon of 
used crank case oil from the nearest garage will do 
nicely. It is a mistake to use too small a quantity as there 
must be enough to cool the work rapidly. 

Before heating, the hole in the hammer head should 
be filled with asbestos fibres. The fibres should be wet 
and rammed in hard. A layer of asbestos about a quarter- 
of-an-inch thick should be wrapped around the hole and 
fastened with iron binding wire. All this preparation is 
to keep the central part of the hammer head from cool- 
ing too rapidly during the hardening. If this precaution 
is not taken, this part of the hammer will cool before 
the two ends and the hammer may crack, either in 
hardening or soon after. 

Heat for the hardening is applied just as in annealing. 
The temperature is first brought slowly to a bright red. It 
shouldbe watched to see that it looks uniformly hot with 
no dark spots in the heavier parts. 

If we were hardening in water, we would stop the 
heating at this point but, when using oil, it is usual to 
raise the temperature above that required for hardening 
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in water. Therefore the work is brought quickly to a 
bright yellow heat. Anything above bright yellow con- 
stitutes overheating and must be guarded against. Once 
overheating has taken place the work is ruined and 
nothing can save it. 

As soon as the steel is brought to the proper tempera- 
ture it is plunged into the oil and swished about, the 
object being to cool it as rapidly as possible. If merely 
dropped into the oil and left, it will be found not to be 
hard or only hard in spots. As soon as it can be handled. 
the cooling may be finished in water. 

When the hammer is cool it is hard. A convincing test 
of this can be made with the edge of an old file. As a 
matter of fact, it is now too hard and would probably 
break if put to use. It must now be tempered and its final 
hardness will be determined by the amount of heat to 
which it is subjected during tempering. 

To prepare the work for tempering, remove the as- 
bestos wrappings and make the hammer faces bright 
with emery cloth. This is not the final finish of the 
hammer. It merely removes any scale and leaves the 
white steel surface showing. This surface must be clean 
and dry. Any trace of oil will ruin it for our purpose. 

In tempering, the heat is first applied around the 
handle hole. How this is done is unimportant. The black- 
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smith might heat a pair of heavy tongs red hot and grab 
the hammer head with the tongs, or he might stick a red 
hot bar in the hole. Holding the head over a Bunsen 
burner is simple if there is no forge. 

The craftsman who has no special facilities for heat 
treating determines the temperature in the time-honored 
way of watching the steel change color as it gets hotter. 
The darkest color will always be nearest the source of 
heat. The colors gradually travel out towards the ends 
of the hammer and, by shifting the heat applied to one 
end or the other, he makes sure that both ends reach 
the proper temperature at the same time. This process is 
called “drawing the temper” or “drawing,” for short. 
If for some reason one end attains the proper color 
sooner than the other, that end should be dipped in water 
to arrest the heating process while the other end is 
brought up to the same color. 

The hammer faces should be drawn to a deep-straw to 
light-brown color. If the color is too light, the hammer 
is too hard and may chip. If too dark, it may be too soft 
to keep its polished surface for any length of time. 
When the moment has arrived that the color is right. 
the hammer head is dropped quickly into water to stop 
further heating. If everything has gone well, the hammer 
now has two hard faces, the central part is soft enough 





Hand-made steel hammers designed for specific uses, filed from solid stock, not forged. Extreme left, a chasing hammer. 
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for a file to bite it and there is no danger of final cracks. 

If the hammer proves to be too hard, the drawing of 
the temper can be resumed. If too soft, the whole harden- 
ing process must be gone through once more. In this 
case the annealing is essential and must not be omitted 
for any reason. 

Assuming that the hammer faces have been finished 
with a fine file and emery cloth previous to hardening, 
very little is now required to bring them to a polish. It 
is a mistake to attempt this on the ordinary fast-ranning, 
soft polishing wheel. A much smoother and more level 
surface is produced by polishing on a leather-covered 
wooden dise with appropriate abrasives. It will be worth 
while to prepare three discs for three grades of abrasive. 
The discs should be anywhere from 8” to 12” in diam- 
eter and about 2” wide. The edge is covered with a piece 
of leather belting glued in place. For the coarse wheel 
No. 180 carborundum, or a similar abrasive, is applied 
to the leather edge which has first been rubbed with a 
light coating of tallow and then rolled in the abrasive. 
No. 600 carborundum or its equivalent is used for the 
medium wheel. Chromium oxide (green rouge), without 
the tallow, is used on the final polishing wheel. The 
wheels are put in the lathe and run at about 800 to 1000 
rpm. The faces are entirely cleaned off on each wheel 
successively. The final polish is mirrorlike. The wheels 
are used over and over for refinishing as the hammer 
fans get worn. 

It is not possible at this time to touch on the various 
types of hammers used by a metal craftsman or to take 
up the subject of design in regard to them. However, if 
the craftsman is to make his own hammers, a word 
should be said here about hammer handles. 


Hammer handles are such a common commodity and 
are so generally accepted as furnished by the hardware 
store that it sometimes comes as a surprise to the crafts- 
man to discover that these too are something he must 
make for himself. 

The handles at the hardware store are made for ma- 
chinists bench hammers—much too long for the crafts- 
man’s use. Neither do they have the proper shape. Al! 
hammer handles are almost invariably made of hickory 
which is very strong and springy and the handles as pur- 
chased may very well serve as blanks from which suit- 
able handles can be made. 

No fixed rule can be given for the length or size of 
the handle as that will vary with the size of the hammer 
head but it should end in a bulb that fits the worker’s 
hand so that he may be comfortable without cramps in 
the hand after hours of continuous hammering. 

The end which enters the hole in the hammer head is 
oval in cross section and is made to fit the hole. A cut 
about 3Q” deep is made with a hack saw on the long 
axis. Two additional cuts of the same depth, cross the 
first cut and divide it into three equal parts. When the 
handle is in place, two hickory wedges are driven into 
the crosswise cuts. A steel wedge, barbed at its corners 
with a chisel, is finally driven home in the long cut. This 
will expand the handle end and hold it in place. 

To use a hammer which feels like a natural extension 
of the hand, one that can be held in the hand hours on 
end without tiring and makes the metal yield its best 
under every blow, that is an experience well worth an 
effort. A good hammer is a joy every time it is put to 
use. The pains that have gone into making it are forgotten 
the moment the hammer is finished. 





Above left, a planishing hammer, one face flat, one slightly curved. Right, a small raising hammer with equai faces. 
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PREVAILING WINDS 


BY FRANCES WRIGHT CAROE 


This section of Crart Horizons is solely for the prac- 
ticing craftsmen whose incomes are in part or wholly 
derived from the sale of their hand work. No punches are 
pulled, for here are met the realities of dollars and cents 
which are as sharp as a cutting tool, as tricky as a glaze, 
intricate as a loom dressing, as manipulative as silver, 
as smooth as molten crystal, and completely fickle as to 
color, form, and function, 


Retail 


There have been some astronomical sales figures pub- 
lished during the last two months of 1947, particularly 
in department stores, where housewares, radios and such 
are available. A greater diversity of merchandise has 
been and is available; hence there are more places to 
spend money. There is no indication that there is any less 
money being spent. Certainly there are more articles 
available on which to spend it. 

At this point we might consider the reason for the 
“customer resistance” that is being discussed so widely. 
There is every reason to believe that the customers are 
beginning once more to exert their right to be exacting 
and particular about the products they purchase. They 
used to exercise this right before the war. Why shouldn't 
they again, now that merchandise is plentiful enough to 
offer a choice? 

There is too much really inferior material of all kinds 
in the markets. Retailers are having that fact brought to 
their attention by the customers in such a way that they 
must do something about it. It is increasingly difficult for 
sales people in the shops to sell inferior merchandise. It 
behooves those who are producing articles for sale, 
therefore, to give the retailer quality merchandise to 
offer his customers. Decorative accessories and gifts will 
probably hold their own in sales if the producer is 
aware that this customer resistance exists and is not a 
passing fancy but a reasonably normal condition. 

January and February are not very exciting months 
for sales. Things should pick up in March for pre-Easter 
selling. April and May should be particularly good for 
home-furnishings and decorative accessories. 


W holesale 


The spring buying is well under way and much will 
have already been done by the time this issue of “Craft 
Horizons” reaches you. The fall buying was not too 
heavy and at this writing spring buying is unpredictable, 
particularly so at the time this section went to press. We 
hope you have made some unusually lovely-to-look-at 
and finely-executed samples for spring buying. 


Director of America House 











































COLLECTION, MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, NEW YOR 
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Heretofore in this column we have stressed two pro- 
cedures, production and distribution, because we feel they 
are necessary to the successful future of craftsmen and 
craftsmanship. In essence they constitute the American 
Way. It is important for any enterprise, large or small, 
to coordinate these two in order to belong to the econ- 
omy. The November, 1947, issue of “Fortune Magazine” 
is one every producer should read. The contents deals 
with mass production, which is oi course the backbone 
of our economy. The underlying principles of mass pro- 
duction are the same for the self-employed individual. 
He must be enough of a producer to command wholesale 
distribution or there must be enough individuals to pro- 
duce enough handmade articles to have wholesale dis- 
tribution. Thus they will make themselves felt in the 
national economy. 

The craftsman is always bewailing and resenting the 
profit of the jobber and the profit of the retailer. Such 
reasoning belongs to the school of thought “of having 
one’s cake and eating it too.” Many have tried and as 
many have failed. In this issue of “Fortune Magazine” a 
this “60 cents on every dollar” is discussed and ex- 
plained. The article may seem inapplicable to the in- 
dividual producer, but the underlying principles are the 
same, be the enterprise large or small. The question isn’t 
whether the “system” is right or wrong. The question is 
whether a living is necessary. If it is, there are certain 
requirements to be met. 


Styling 

Craftsmen have special problems in creating articles 
for sale. First of all they are in a highly-specialized field 
of work. They must know and feel many things. They are 
as much their own masters as it is possible to be in the 
world today. And now comes a paradox. Craftsmen, in 
order to take their place in contemporary development, 
must know and practice the best traditions of craftsman- 
ship. 

Using the word tradition labels one a reactionary in 
the world of present-day thought but the craftsmen will 
have to meet that charge by proving it wrong. If they 
do not use the finest traditions of craftsmanship in styling 
their articles for the market they will not have products 
of distinction in either design or workmanship. They will 
not properly identify themselves or their work. The mar- 
kets available to the craftsman demand merchandise of 
beauty and charm, things that have a quality of unique- 
ness that is given only by being conceived and fabricated 
by an individual. It is the craftsman’s problem at all 
times, in planning articles for the market, to give them 
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the mark of craftsmanship. Therein will lie their finan- 
cial success—and glory, too. They must distinguish their 
work from that which is manufactured. 

What is the mark of craftsmanship? What are the 
traditions of craftsmanship? Not art for art’s sake. Not 
the reproducing of antiques or the work of craftsmen of 
former days. Not the use of primitive tools or old meth- 
ods. Not trying to revive the olden days. The traditions 
of craftsmanship are the skills of the hands in the use 
of materials. Craftsmen do not have to be artists or 
designers though they must understand the basic ele- 
ments of design and relate these to the handling of the 
material. A craftsman is first of all an individual with a 
desire to express himself through his hands by manipu- 
lating materials. This use of the hands is of paramount 
importance. Present day craftsmen use machines, but 
only to supplement the hands; in manufacturing the 
hands supplement the machine. Fine craftsmanship re- 
quires craftsmen to know their materials, to be dextrous 
enough with their hands to mold and form them to their 
will, without the distortion or misuse of the material. 

There is no rule of thumb in design for craftsmen; 
that is cheir finest tradition. They express themselves, 
guided by the potentials and limitations of the materials 
and their ability to handle them. That is why the truly 
handmade article has that intangible quality that makes 
it desirable, appealing and precious. That is why the 
articles of craftsmen are distinctive, for they vary with 
the degree of skill the individuals have developed in 
their techniques. The translation of this technical control, 
through an understanding of the material, results in 
something beautiful and functional. Up to the present 
time the fact that the machine has always been made to 
simulate the work of the hands has made it difficult for 
the advancement and survival of craftsmen. However, to 
meet the great strides of technology, industry and manu- 
facturing today are moving toward a new conception of 
design. The approach and the result will be so different 
from the approach and the results of craftsmanship that 
the significance of the work of craftsmen and the words 
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“hand-made” will again have true meaning. The machine- 
made product will never fill or be a substitute for the 
emotional tastes of the buying public. 


Decorators and Architects 


Watson and Boaler, interior decorators of Chicago, 
have asked to use a number of hooked rugs from America 
House for a display in their showrooms. These rugs are 
all modern in design and most were exhibited at America 
House in the September, 1947 exhibition of the Educa- 
tional Council. The designs are beautifully reproduced 
and demonstrate what an excellent medium hooking is 
for abstract patterns. 


Personals 


We have had, and continue to receive, requests from 
schools, organizations and summer camps, for instruc- 
tors in crafts. Our sources of available craftsmen to 
fill these positions are limited. We do not attempt to 
investigate either the craftsmen or those who wish to 
employ them. We can, however, give them an oppor- 
tunity through this column to get together. For instance, 
there is a summer camp position open for an instructor 
in crafts who speaks French. There is another position 
for an instructor and administrator-promoter for an edu- 
cational industry in Virginia. There also are applications 
being solicited by the Army for supervisors for Army 
Hobby Shops. We will be glad to receive names and 
qualifications of any craftsmen who wish to seek full- 
time positions or temporary summer positions. All in- 
formation will be considered as confidential. 

Harold J. Benton, former manager of the New York 
Southern Highlanders shop, has opened his own shop in 
Duluth, Minnesota. Mr. Benton will designate his wares 
as “Folkcrafts” and would like to hear from craftsmen 
without restriction as to locality. He would like to re- 
ceive samples of distinctive craft work, with prices and 
amounts available. His address in Duluth is 5536 West 
8th Street. 








Educational and Cooperative Councils 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE COUNCIL, INC. 

485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Operates America House, Publishes Craft Horizons 
Spoons: presipent Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, First VICE-PRESIDENT 
r. Horace H. F. Jayne, secretary Miss Mary Vail Andress, 
Treasurer Mr. William J. Barrett. Directors: Mr. Richard F. 
Bach, Mr. David R. Campbell, Mrs. Dorothy Draper, Mr. Allen 
Eaton, Mrs, L. C. Eichner, Mrs. Dorothy Liebes, Mrs. John W. 
Castles, Jr.. Miss Dorothy Shaver, Mr. Henry Varnum Poor, Mrs. 

Owen D. Young. 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 
485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Presents Exhibitions, Offers Library Facilities 


Trustees: presipent Mr. Horace H. F. Jayne, vice-presipent Mrs. 

Vanderbilt Webb, secretary Miss Mary Vail Andress, Mr. Wil- 

liam J. Barrett, Mr. Kenneth Chorley, Mrs. Dorothy Draper, Mr. 

a Mr. George William Eggers, Mrs. Tohn W. 
ties, Jr. 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
Sponsored by American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc. 
Alfred University, Alfred, New York 


Board of Managers: Mr. William J. Barrett, Mr. William C. Can- 
non, Mr. B. Colwell Davis, Jr., Mrs. George J. Openhym, Mrs. 
Mary Brooks Picken, Dr. J. Edward Walters, Mrs. Vanderlilt 
Webb, Mrs. Owen D. Young. Faculty: pirecror Herbert H. 
Sanders; ceramics Linn L. Phelan, J. Windsor, Herbert H. San- 
ders; pesticn Thomas McClure; PRODUCTION & MARKETING Frances 
Wright Caroe; weavinc Irene Mitchell; woop Ernest Brace; 
metat L. C. Eichner, Phillip G. Morton, Charles Reese. 


AFFILIATED GROUPS 


ASSOCIATED HANDWEAVERS, Mr. Roger Millen, 440 South Jackson 
Street, Media, Pennsylvania 

CATSKILL ARTS & CRAFTS LEACUE, Mrs. Percy W. Decker, 11 Pros- 
pect Avenue, Catskill, New York 

CONNECTICUT SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Mr. W. S. Dakin, 21 Oak 
Street, Hartford, Connecticut 

THE DETROIT HANDWEAVERS’ GUILD, Mrs. Nellie Sargent Johnson, 
12489 Mendota Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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“Lion,” a fine piece of ceramic sculpture by Thomas McClure, Basic Art faculty member, School for American Crafts- 
men, Alfred University, won a $100 prize from United Clay Mines Corporation of Trenton, New Jersey, at the current 
12th National Ceramic Exhibition, sponsored by the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts and the Onondaga Pottery Company. 
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Roster of the affiliated Craft Groups 


GREENWICH HOUSE poTTEeRS, Miss Edna Gilmartin, 27 Barrow PENNSYLVANIA GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, Mr. Roy Helton, Box 5, Har- 
Street, New York City risburg, Pa. 

HAMPSHIRE HILLS HANDICRAFT ASSOCIATION, Miss Lena Barrus, PUTNAM COUNTY PRODUCTS, Mrs. Norma Crawley, Garrison, New 
18 Center Street, Northampton, Massachusetts York 

HANDCRAFT LEAGUE CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. Florence Eastmead, America SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT GUILD, Miss Margaret Decker, 
House, 485 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Box 7007, Asheville, North Carolina 


THE JOURNEYMEN, Mr. Linn L. Phelan, School for American SOUTHERN HIGHLANDERS, INC., Mr. Robert G. Hart, 610 Fifth 
Craftsmen, Alfred, New York Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

LEAGUE OF N. H. ARTS & CRAFTS, Mr. David R, Campbell, Con- SARANAC LAKE STUDY & CRAFT GUILD, Mr. W. Stearns, Saranac 
cord, New Hampshire Lake, New York 

THE ASSOCIATION OF MAINE CRAFTSMEN, Miss Adelaide Pearson, VERMONT ARTS & CRAFTS SERVICE, Miss Ruth W. Coburn, State 
Blue Hill, Maine House, Montpelier, Vermont 


THE MARLI weavers, Mrs. Allan D. Parsons, 7926 Ellis Avenue, VERMONT CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. Carroll Bush, Brandon, Vt. 


Chicago 19, I) VERMONT cCuILD, Mr. Vrest Orton, Weston, Vermont 

MIDDLE TENNESSEE CRAFT GUILD, Miss Katherine Reed, 1928 21st VILLA HANDCRAFTS, Mrs. William Brigham, 460 Rochambean Ave- 
Ave. S., Nashville 4, Tennessee nue, Providence, Rhode Island 

MINUTE MAN CRAFTS, Mr. Thornton C. Hall, 42 Chestnut Street, WOMAN’S NATIONAL FARM & GARDEN ASSOCIATION, Mrs, Truman F. 
Melrose, Massachusetts Barbier, 24502 Winona Drive, Dearborn, Michigan 

NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Mr. James B. Hamlin, 925 WOODSTOCK GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. Blanche B. Rosett, Wood- 
Union St., Bklyn, 15, N. Y. stock, New York 

OPPORTUNITY, INC., Mrs. George Van Dusen, Riviera Crafts, Via ROWANTREES KILN, Miss Adelaide Pearson, Blue Hill, Maine 
Parigi, Palm Beach, Fla. AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION service, University of P. R., Miss 
OREGON CERAMIC sTuDIO, Mrs. Lydia Herrick Hodge, 3934 S. W. Paquita Laguna, Specialist in Industries, Rio Piedras, Puerto 
Corbett Avenue, Portland, Oregon Rico 





News of the COUNCILS 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL 


Itinerary for a Crafitsmen’s Holiday 


Last autumn we received an excellent suggestion from 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy Ferrier of Los Angeles, California. 
They are anxious to take a trip next summer by motor, 
a trip which would be helpful to their work (Mr. Ferrier 
is a metal worker), as well as a lot of fun. They might 
even plan to attend a summer course. They would like to 
meet other craftsmen, see how and where they work and 
broaden their own horizons. 

We feel this an excellent idea that might appeal to 
many and have volunteered to help not only the Ferriers 
but others who might be interested in doing the same 
thing. 

We suggest that all craftsmen or groups who would 
like to receive visits from craftsmen during the year send 
us their names, a brief description of their shops and 
above all the location of these shops with careful road 
directions if they are off the beaten track. All schools 
planning summer courses in crafts are asked to send us 


data on these also. 

This information will be collected, edited and issued 
in a form easy to use, probably by States under regional 
headings. The information will be available as a free 
service to all members of the Educational Council and 
to others for a nominal charge. 

The success of the idea depends on the response we re- 


ceive from individuals. We hope it will be a good one. 
To those who feel their work might be seriously inter- 
fered with by a host of curious tourists we suggest they 
limit the hours when their shops would be open to 
visitors. We are sure all craftsmen would understand 
and sympathize with this attitude. Send all communica- 
tions to Mrs. Shelton Pitney, American Craftsmen’s Edu- 
cational Council, 485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y. We shall await the craftsmen’s response to this 
suggestion with interest. 

Exhibitions 

The gallery after its active Christmas duty for Ameri- 
ca House, was opened again on January 7 with an 
exhibition, “Beauty in Enamels,” which showed the 
work of: Louise Patteson Acheson, Kaethe Berl, Price 
A. Chamberlin, Karl Drerup, Doris Hall, Charles Bartley 
Jeffery, Frank Lee, Mizi Otten, Leonard Rankin, Lili 
Taubes, Harold Tishler, Mildred Watkins, Jade Snow 
Wong and Claire and Carl Wyman. 

In addition, the various technical steps were shown, as 
well as the tools needed, and an excellent small kiln sup- 
plied by the Hevi Duty Electric Company. The exhibi- 
tion opened with a preview the evening of January 6 at 
which Miss Mizi Otten demonstrated the enameling proc- 
esses. Two afternoon demonstrations were also held dur- 
ing the period of the exhibition. 

February saw an exhibition called, “The Idiosyncrasies 
of Metals.” In this gold, silver, pewter, brass and copper 
were shown through a demonstration of the effect on 





Silver pieces, designed and made by members of National Silversmithing Workshop Conference for Teachers, sponsored 


by Handy & Harman and shown in the exhibit, “Idiosyncracies of Metals,” held in America House this month. 





design imposed by the quality of the metal itself and 
the subsequent techniques necessary for its manipulation. 
In March the gallery will be devoted to an exhibition 
which will place before craftsmen a clear picture of the 
opportunities offered them in church work. 


Delayed Pamphlet Now Ready 

Our apologies are due for the delay in sending out 
the pamphlet on pricing announced in the August issue. 
That announcement was made with a light heart under 
the impression that all that was needed was a month to 
whip it into shape and have it printed. However, so many 
side issues of vital importance presented themselves and 
so many individuals were consulted that the pamphlet is 
only now ready. It is larger than we expected, 16 pages 
with an appendix of tables and the price will have to be 
30 cents a copy. We believe this pamphlet will be of 
real interest and value to all craftsmen. 


Library 

The library is now the happy possessor of a book only 
recently published by W. W. Norton Co., Inc., “Ameri- 
can Interior Design.” by Meyric Rogers, curator of In- 
dustrial and Decorative Arts of The Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. Price, $20. 

This book fills a long-felt need as it presents a com- 
plete panorama of the traditions and the development 
of domestic design from Colonial times to the present. 
Five chapters present The Age of Settlement, Colonial 
Achievement, Federal Adolescence, Continental Expan- 
sion and Industrial Empire, and the Age of Social Re- 
adjustment 1920 to 1948. Each chapter is profusely 
illustrated. In addition there is an 80-page section of 
colored and grey plates which in themselves are a com- 
plete history, a glossary giving definitions of terms used 
and valuable biographical notes. The text throughout is 
interesting and challenging. We recommend this book 
most highly to all those who seek an historical under- 
standing of those decorative forces which are the back- 
ground of our modern culture. 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE COUNCIL 


America House 

America House had a successful Christmas season fol- 
towed by the annual pre-inventory January sale in which 
reductions of 20% were the rule. Wholesale buyers have 
been in for spring orders and will soon be thinking of 
next autumn so the sooner you communicate your pro- 
jected plans to Mrs Florence Eastmead, head of this de- 
partment, the better. 


Annual Meeting of Stockholders 

“Production for a Living” will be the theme of the 
annual meeting of stockholders of the American Crafts- 
men’s Cooperative Council which will be held on Tues- 
day, May 11. The meeting will be at twelve noon, 
luncheon at one, followed by a round-table discussion of 
production, led by craftsmen who are experts in this 
field. In the evening there will be a preview reception of 
the May exhibition presented by the Educational Council 
in its gallery at America House. The exhibition will cover 
craftsmanship’s link with industry. 

Now that travel and hotel accommodations are more 
normal we hope this meeting will be the best attended to 
date. Save May 11. Be sure your group is represented. 
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WOOL YARN 
FOR HAND WEAVERS 


We specialize in wool yarn for light weight suit- 
ings and tweed fabrics. Strong enough for warp 
but suitable for filling. SEND FOR OUR SAM- 
PLE CARD and Suggestions for Finishing. Price— 
2! cents an ounce, plus postage. Minimum— 
8 ounces of each color. Please do not send money 
with your order. 


HAND WEAVING YARN CO. 


| P.O. Box 7145 Elkins Park, Pa. 
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FROM BRAIDING TO WEAVING 


A series of graded projects forming an in- 
troduction to loom weaving. Professionally 
designed for adults and children. Six kits cov- 
ering braiding, the weaving board, weaving 
frame, card weaving, inkle loom, hole and 
slot heddle. 

Each kit contains full equipment, supplies, 
ample yarns, instructions. Make practical and 
attractive items for home use and wear. Send 
for descriptive circular. 


COLONIAL CRAFTWAYS 
North Sandwich, New Hampshire 




















LOOM WORKERS 


The New “BURSEY” Needle will cut your 

set-up time in HALF!! 

Thread your warp the easy way. The “BURSEY” 
Needle will save hours of “getting ready” to 
weave. 

Pull the warp through The Heddle Eye and Reed 
in one operation. 

Same Needle can be used on Floor and 
Table Looms. 


#| Pliable enough for easy handling yet sturdily made. 
Use it time after time. 


Sent anywhere in U.S.A. for $1.00 plus 10c for 
postage and handling. Two or more sent postage free. 


THE MARSHALL MFG. COMPANY 
22 Webster Avenue 
Bridgeport 7, Conn. 
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News of the AFFILIATED GROUPS 





a. ¥ 


Enamels exhibited at America House in January, brooch 
and earrings by Lili Taubes; all others, Kaethe Berl. 


Bowl, above, by Louise Acheson, cup and saucer from 
Mizi Otten, candy box by Harold Tishler. 





THE ASSOCIATED HANDWEAVERS started the new 
year well with a January meeting at the home of the 
Davenports in New Hope, Penna. The program was a 
continuation of their last one and consisted of “Questions 
and Answers on Techniques” by the members. 


CATSKILL ARTS & CRAFTS GUILD reports a busy 
fall with intensive displays in many stores during art 
week. Mrs. McVey is teaching an afternoon and evening 
class on Thursdays, in metal and enamelling, though 
the jewelry work is somewhat hampered by lack of tools. 
Guild members have met this gap by gifts of a buffer, 
hammers, molds and blow-torch. Mrs. Percy Decker 
teaches a class in the painting of toll trays. Altogether 
over fifty are enrolled in these classes. Guild members 
attended lectures on making Christmas decorations in 
Kingston and Albany with delightful results. Drawing 
classes are planned for the near future. 


THE CONNECTICUT SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN is 
indeed active. They report over a thousand purchases 
made at the sale at G. Fox’s in Hartford in October; the 
forming of a Weavers’ Guild in Meriden in November; a 
most successful Christmas sale in Hadlyme in the coun- 


try schoolhouse-—the 23rd annual one to be so held—and 


the publishing of a new 1948 Directory of Connecticut 






: 
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Square dish, center, Frank Lee; long box, Tishler; guitar 
box, Mizi Otten; small box, Claire and Carl Wyman. 








Craftsmen to follow the one which first appeared in 
1947. The Connecticut Society is growing fast. The De- 
cember News Bulletin, edited by Mrs. Alberta Pfeiffer, 
of Hadlyme, reports active meetings attended by over 
125 people and a full attendance at the annual meeting 
in January in Hartford. 

Editor’s Note: We cannot refrain from expressing in 
print our appreciation of the efficiency and cooperation 
we receive from Connecticut in the matter of “Craft 
Horizons” subscriptions. Thank you Connecticut. 


COLUMBIA COUNTY SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN re- 
port their dissolution as of last autumn. The old guard 
had been disbanded by force of circumstances and no 
one had come forward to take their place. This we regret 
for the Society had long been in the forefront of the 
cultural activities of the county and had preserved much 
fine craftsmanship. “Craft Horizons” salutes the now 
scattered craftsmen of Columbia County and wishes them 
success in their craft work. 


THE DETROIT HANDWEAVERS’ GUILD has con- 
tinued its busy and active meetings and held a successful 
Christmas sale. They ask the size of place mats..A New 
York decorator advised 15” by 20” but these did not sell 
well. America House sells those sized at 12” by 18” best. 
Do the desired sizes vary with different sections of the 
country? The Detroit Handweavers would like to know. 


THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN held a 


dinner meeting on November 14 at the McBurney Branch 


YMCA. A business meeting was followed with an excel- 
lent color-sound film on the arts and crafts of the Eski- 
mos. The December 12 meeting was a Christmas party 
held at the West Side YWCA. It was a New England 
covered dish affair, each member brought a hot dish, a 
salad, a meat loaf or a dessert. Admission was fifty-cents 
and a self-portrait, in any medium. Various prizes were 
awarded at the resulting “portrait” exhibition. 


PENNSYLVANIA GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, the Cones- 
toga Valley Chapter, reports with sorrow the death of its 
President, John A. Fritz, whose leadership had done 
much for the craftsmen of Lancaster County. On De- 
cember 15 a talk and demonstration on “Textile Print- 
ing from Blocks” and the “Batik Process” was given by 
Mr. Gardiner C. Criswell, Mrs. Henry Kauffman and 
Mrs. Gerry Lestz exhibited their textiles. Mr. Thorbahn, 
vice-President of the Chapter, presided. 


PUTNAM COUNTY PRODUCTS has little to report. 
Their Christmas catalog drew some but not much sup- 
port and they are busy laying plans for the future. 


THE VERMONT ARTS & CRAFTS SERVICE and THE 
VERMONT CRAFTSMEN send in a joint report as fol- 
lows: 

“*The Vermont Craftsmen,’ a Vermont craft associa- 
tion dormant during the war years, reorganized in May, 
1947, and elected as president Mrs. Carroll Bush of 
Brandon, Vermont. This association is cooperating with 
the Arts and Crafts Service in forming local craft groups 








, OF Silver has been a favorite medium 





Sterling Silver teapot designed ond 
executed by 15-year-old British student. 






for craftsmen throughout the ages. Today, its beauty re- 
mains unchallenged and the technical advances in its 
fabrication assure modern craftsmen of a medium worthy 
of their finest creative efforts. Good craftsmanship de- 
serves the best of materials. 


craft service department * handy & harman 


82 FULTON STREET * NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
























a complete line of 


quality art materials 


& tools 


. for the craftsman and hobbyist 


.. for the professional and amateur 





send for free illustrated folder 


Zeal-Art Incorporated 
20 East 49 Street 
New York 17, N. Y 


COMPLETE SUPPLIES FOR THE FOLLOWING 

















in smaller towns all over the State, thereby encouraging 
more interest in the handcrafts. 
“Fletcher Farm, located in 
offered to and accepted by the association for use of its 
well-equipped work shops. Plans are now being made to 
start work on craft projects next spring.” 
Good luck Vermont Craftsmen—may you prosper in 


the year to come! 


Proctorville, has been 


VILLA HANDCRAFTS has just completed a successful 
ten-lesson course of “Principles of Weaving” using the 
Scandinavian method. 

“We are now busy with two projects, designing and 
making various textiles, furniture, silver and jewelry to 
be shown in our exhibition at The Providence Art Club 
in April and, in producing our new four-harness loom, 
having sold our output of eight harness contre-marche 
looms. 

“We also wish to report that we have been instru- 
mental in forming The Weavers Guild of Rhode Island. 
There were more than forty members present at the first 
meeting held in the ‘Litthe Museum’ at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Brigham. The subject was “Textiles 
Old and New,’ illustrated with examples from their col- 
lection. Mr. William Fales, Director of the Textile De- 
partment of The Rhode Island School of Design, gave a 
short talk on the Old Guilds and their purpose.” 


THE WOODSTOCK GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN reports 
for this issue of “Craft Horizons” a few statistics, as it 
feels proud not only of the past successful season for its 
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When you weave—for strong, colorfast patterns—warp your 


Lily hand weaving yarns are 
sold direct. Write today for 
samples and price list. 


loom and fill your shuttles with Lily Hand Weaving Yarn. 


Lily yarns range {rom rug filler, to pearl cotton, to weaving 


wool. They are designed to meet your weaving needs 


LILY MILLS COMPANY 
DEPT. C 
SHELBY, N. C. 

















shop but also of the enlarged scope ‘of its educational ad 
vantages and the increased interest of the public in all its 
activities—a public that goes far beyond Ulster County. 

The number of consignors to the summer shop and 
the Holiday Fair increases each year and we now have 
160. In 1946 we paid out over $8,000 to these local 
craftsmen and this year it will be considerably more as 
the 1947 Fair has exceeded last year’s. 

“In a new venture we sent out over 2,000 illustrated 
brochures for this Holiday Fair as a lure for mail orders 
and it has brought the Guild to the attention of a larger 
public, some even motoring up from New York City to 
see our shop. 

“Our summer classes attracted a number of craft 
teachers who felt this an unusual opportunity to study 
under skilled craftsmen of national reputation. 

“After the holidays the winter classes begin and in 
addition to our regular classes in design, weaving, metal 
work, jewelry, wood carving and leather work, there will 
be a new class in stone-cutting under the supervision of 
Tomas Penning, sculptor.” 

Another innovation planned for this winter will be 
“Open House” at the Guild Center two evenings a week. 
affording the Community an opportunity to get together 
and discuss different problems or any new angles con- 
nected with the Crafts. Students will be allowed the use 


of the work shops and the tools. 


SOCIETY OF DESIGNER-CRAFTSMEN, after almost 
eleven years of active and stimulating service to the 
craftsmen of New York, have disbanded their organiza- 
tion. Their original membership had become scattered 
or so concentrated in other activities they were unable 
to continue the Society's activities. The contribution made 
by the Designer-Craftsmen to the art and craft activities 
of New York City has been very great and their influence 


will continue to be felt. 


from 


OUR READERS 


FROM VASHON ISLAND on Puget Sound, Wash., 
Mrs. Hella Skowronski writes that the article for tapestry 
weavers, in the November issue of “Craft Horizons,” has 
given her an idea for helping craftsmen abroad. Refer- 
ring to Mrs. Heddie Diillberg of Marburg, Germany, 
Mrs. Skowronski says: “Since most of our relatives are 
over there and we are trying to keep them alive with 
food and clothing packages, my first thought was ‘I 
wonder if she is able to weave—does she have yarns?’ 

“Such an artist should not be forced to keep her 
hands idle for the lack of materials. Couldn't we send 
materials? Couldn’t we help craftsmen like that? It 
may be that there are outstanding craftsmen in other 
countries, too, who need help with material to work 
with.” 

“Craft Horizons” would welcome letters and sugges- 
tions on how this idea can be put to work. Such a move- 
ment initiated, even in a small way, might prove more 
than ordinarily rewarding and worthwhile. The under- 
lying arts and cultures of craftsmen all around the world 
constiute a bond that does not recognize political bound- 
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HAND LOOM WEAVING DEPARTMENT 
115 FRANKLIN STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Trish Linen Yarns 


FOR HANDLOOM WEAVING 
LARGE VARIETY OF COLORS 
MANY SIZES 


DOBECKMUN METAL THREADS 
NON-TARNISHABLE + WASHABLE 


Carpet Warp + Cotton Yarns 
Cotton Ready-W ar ped Spools 


WOOLS FOR HANDLOOM WEAVING 


Looms + Shuttles + Loom Supplies 





Samples and Catalog 35¢ 


WEAVING TEXT BOOKS 














POTTERS’ 


KICK WHEELS 


@ Easy to operate 
@ Compact 





@ Balanced construction 
® Sturdy 


Drakenfeld also offers 
high quality 
ELECTRIC CERAMIC 
KILNS 
PREPARED GLAZES 


CLAY BODIES 
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aries and racial differences. To help those who are 
struggling to create in war-impoverished lands could do 
much to restore the sense of brotherhood and human kin- 
ship so sadly lacking in the world today. 


THE ART ASSOCIATION of New Orleans will hold its 
annual exhibition of painting, sculpture, graphic arts and 
craft work, from March | to March 28, in the Isaac Del- 
gado Museum of Art, City Park, New Orleans. Juries of 
selection and award will distribute prizes totaling $700. 
The exhibition was open to members—who may join the 
association by paying $5 a year—and works were re- 
ceived up to Saturday afternoon, February 14. 


MILTON AND FLORENCE WEND of North Sandwich, 


New Hampshire. have decided, with regret, to discontinue 





A. THE ART OF HOOKED-RUG 
MAKING Batchelder—cCeammor with their School of Country Living, due to pressure of other 
more than 150 successful patterns and design activities. A large majority of their former students are 
ideas for bord d center designs. Ex plai aaa piPor ae 
and Gacteates afl peennecse tnvahied end the now living successfully in their own homesteads. Their 
simple equipment needed. present project includes a Productive Homestead Re- 
B. WEAVING YOU CAN DO Allen search Foundation, with a ten-year program involving 
—Takes up all the important questions involved some fifty items, the most important recent one of which 
in successful hand weaving; covers all variations . n z . 
of weaves, all types of looms, their methods of has been the design and erection of an experimental 
operation, and threading details. A modern book, int ont . ; . " 
> dented etth sineeemebe and house, tuned to the restrictions of the times and the aver 
dvewings. age family budget. 
© RUGMAKING CRAFT Alien— They contemplate increasing their writing activities, 
For the amateur or beginner of all ages. Simple also, and will shortly publish a book called “Build a 
processes and designs and preparing of equip- - sa SD ' 
ment for making rugs. Wide choice of projects $1500 House. 
from handsome cut-pile rugs to simple rough Then there is Colonial Craftways which deals in care- 
mats and pads. J 
pm EE Ewe EE EEE Eee eee fully chosen craft products. They operate a small show- 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 194 . . . 2 . 
room and a mail-order business, both retail and whole- 


657 Duree Bidg., Peoria 3, ti. Please send the books checked. 


sale. Their own forge and woodworking shop contribute 


A @ 83.75, B@ $2.50, C @ 82.00. Enclosed & C.OD. 
NAME . , . 
diame some of these. The Milton Wend Laboratories produce a 
erry ZONE STATE small line of fine perfumes. They have a large market for 





the products of small home industries and are glad to 
purchase suitable articles for cash, including non-perish- 
able food products such as herb items. Craftsmen operat- 
ing small shops may enrich their stocks by an exchange 
of products with them. 


PHYLLIS BLUNDELL of the New York Society of 
Ceramic Arts announces that the 56th Exhibition of the 
Society will be held at The National Arts Club, 15 Gram- 
ercy Park, New York City, February 23 to March 6. The 
exhibition jury consists of John M. Graham, Brooklyn 
Museum, Edwin Scheier. Anne de Carmel, Cleo Hartwig 
and Phyllis Blundell. 





Beautifully Built Imported Swedish 


FLOOR TYPE HAND LOOMS 


Weaving Width from 27” to 59” 





the COOPER UNION 
ART SCHOOL 


Professional Courses + Day or Evening—Free 

Tuitions * FINE ARTS, ARCHITECTURE, INDUS- 

TRIAL DESIGN, ADVERTISING ART, DECORATIVE 

ARTS, FASHION ILLUSTRATION * Applications 

now open for competitive entrance examina- 

tions, Write: THE COOPER UNION * Cooper Sq.. 
New York 3 














The Most Convenient Loor: Made % PARSONS SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Can Be Furnished with Contramarsch 
Complete Details and Prices on Request 


SWEDECRAFT 


1713 Moravian St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Three-year courses in Costume Design and Illustration; In- 
terior Design; Advertising Design and Flat Design: Teacher 
Training. B.S. Degree Course. Saturday classes for adults and 


children. Catalogues on request. 


136 East 57th Street * New York 22. New York 
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IDEAL 
FOR MAKING 


Table Linens 

Bridge Sets 
Breakfast Tray Mats 
Guest Towels 

Table Runners 
Scarfs 

Belts 

Handbags 





EDERLIN PURE LINEN YARN, made only of long line fibres to 
give you the very best quality for your hand weaving. 


Long line fibres, as every hand weaver knows, are the sign of high 
quality linen. They give linen that rich, smooth lustre that makes 
the finished piece the most treasured fabric for lovely table cloths, 
napkins, towels, scarfs, etc. Long line fibres also add to the strength 
of linen yarn and explain why many of us are fortunate enough 
to own linens from our Great-Grandmother's time. 


EDERLIN PURE LINEN made at the request of hand weavers, for 
hand weovers. 


When hand weavers were unable to get pure linen yarn, they 
started writing to Ederer, Inc. because they knew we specialized 
in the manufacture of high quality linen thread. The requests were 
so varied that you will find our selection unusually complete—soft, 
beautiful colors, bleached, natural and grey Pure Linen Yarn, all 
in many weights. The different shades are dyed with the best fast 
colors obtainable. 

Because of the many weights and colors of EDERLIN PURE LINEN, 


there are four different sample cards. See for yourself the lovely 
colors, the gloss and quality of EDERLIN PURE LINEN. 








WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR FREE SAMPLE CARDS 
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B UNITY AND ELIZABETH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 4, PENNA 
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fabric 

is 
fashion’s 
best 


. 
friend @@e@ There's nothing that stirs the 

creative instincts of a designer 

like a fine fabric . .. a fabric that 

will cut, drape and shape into / 

an outstanding garment. Now, 

LANKENAU offers their éy 


/ 
famous, exquisitely soft and tL 


lustrous fabrics, adaptable to 
every high-fashion purpose. 
Yes, LANKENAU fabrics are 
fashion’s “best friend.” 
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LANKENAU COMPANY, INC. 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, 





